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between Brazil and Argentina, and only 16 miles from Paraguay, is 215
feet high and has a series of twenty falls separated by islands just as
Goat Island separates the American and Canadian Falls at Niagara.
Neither or the two Victoria Falls has yet been used for waterpower because
both are located in unfavorable climates far from manufacturing centers.
One of the most-discussed power projects is run by the T.V.A. or
Tennessee Valley Authority. At Muscle Shoals the Tennessee River
swings south into Alabama, the river drops 132 feet over a series of rapids
in a distance of 37 miles. In floods the river has a volume of 500,000 cubic
feet per second and does much damage. In dry summers it drops to only
5,000 and the river is useless. In order to make the river useful the United
States government began building a great power plant here during the
first World War. For fifteen years after the war a great political battle
raged around this dam between advocates and opponents of the policy
of having the government run the power plant. Finally in 1933 a policy
of government operation was established. Seven large dams have been
built for the threefold purpose of making the Tennessee River navigable,
preventing floods, and providing electric power. About a million horse-
power are available, and many farmers and village people are using elec-
tricity as never before.

Local Geography of Inland Waters

The local geography of inland waters can be observed everywhere, for
even in the driest deserts rain sometimes falls* One of the first things
to note is the location of rivers, brooks, springs, swamps, ponds, and
lakes, and the effect which each of them has upon human occupance of
the land. Railroads and factories may be located near rivers both because
the land is level and because the river affords a means of transportation
and an easy way of getting rid of waste water. The land near a brook
may remain unoccupied long after the surrounding land has been built
up. This may be because it is swampy, or low, or badly drained, or merely
because it would be expensive to restrain the brook in time of flood. In
other places the beauty of a brook, river, pond, or lake is the reason for
building pleasant houses, either for summer use, or as permanent homes.
A most interesting study can be made of the kinds of river banks or lake
shores that attract different types of people for residence, for recreation,
or for business of various kinds. Parks and parkways tend to be laid out
along waterways, and owe much of their beauty to them. Some streets
of many cities are subject to flooding during rains, and some sections of
a city or village are in danger of having their cellars flooded. Such facts
are both interesting and important as parts of a study of local geography.
So, too, is the effect of bodies of water on the location and windings of